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X.—Letters, Extracts from Correspondence, Announcements, &c. 


We have received the following letters :— 


To the Editor of © The Ibis? 


26 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Sir,—lIn reference to the remark in ‘ The Ibis,’ vol. i. p. 404, 
“we are pretty sure that if the Chiff-chaff occurs at all in the 
Scandinavian peninsula, it is only in the extreme south,” I beg 
to send you a copy of a note I made respecting this species on 
my return to London, after visiting Norway in the summer of 
1856 :— 

“The Chiff-chaff (Phylloscopus rufus) was not so abundant in 
Norway as the common Willow- Wren (P. trochilus), neither does 
it frequent the higher lands, at least I did not either hear or see 
it there. I did, however, hear it sing; and my companion, 
Mr. Wolf, shot one near the celebrated waterfalls at Trondheim. 
The legs of this specimen were dark olive-brown, the nails and 
toes the same; the soles and back of the tarsi yellowish; bill 
olive-brown; under mandible and gonys yellowish; eye nearly 
black.” Yours, &c., Joun GOULD. 


[Obs. We are much indebted to Mr. Gould for thus informing 
us with respect to the range of the Chiff-chaff in Norway, which 
certainly seems to be more northerly than we had supposed ; 
but our remarks, as regards Herr Schrader’s assertion, are but 
little affected thereby, as Trondheim is still within the limits of 
the southern portion of the peninsulan—‘ The Isis’ Reviewer. | 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 
October 24, 1860. 

Sir,—I beg leave to forward to you such particulars as I have 
been able to obtain regarding a curious locality chosen for 
breeding by a pair of Golden Eagles (Aquila chrysaétos) in 
Perthshire during the past season. The nest was built in a 
large Scotch-fir tree—one of a wood on the southern bank of 
Glen Lyon, on the other side of the river, but not more than 
350 yards distance from Meggernie Castle, the present residence 
of Ronald Steuart Menzies of Culdares. Four eggs were laid, by 
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the hen bird, and two of them hatched. A bird which I saw last 
month was one of the produce: I should judge it, by its size, to 
have been a female. I do not remember any parallel instance of 
such disregard of the proximity of human habitations by these 
birds being noted in any work on ornithology. The nest was of 
the Eagles’ own construction, and not a deserted nest of another ` 


bird, as I should rather have expected. 
Yours, &c., J. W. P. ORDE. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis? 
5 Peel Terrace, Brighton, Nov. 10, 1860. 

Sır, —I send you one or two ornithological notes for the past 
year, which has been most disastrous for birds. In vain we have 
looked for the countless streams which usually pass down to the 
sea at the period of the autumn migration. 

It is the same with the Sussex bird-catchers: their success 1s 
unusually small. In the spring, the rain prevented many birds 
from breeding. I witnessed the efforts of a pair of Picus viridis 
to do so. Once they were driven out by Starlings; twice, after 
cutting deep holes with great labour, the wet obtained an en- 
trance and filled the chamber; at last they gave up m despair. 
The like fate was that of many other birds. 

In the isle of Wight I saw a young Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) 
killed, September 18th ; it had not obtained all its tail-feathers. 

Near Southampton a fine cock Pastor roseus was obtained 
this summer. Some Starlings were feeding in a cherry-tree, and 
a man fired into the flock to protect his fruit, when he picked 
up this bird among the dead. 

A Sylvia tithys was caught alive at the back of my house on 
October 26th, and two more have been since shot on the sea- 
shore; in fact, specimens are obtained every year here. 

The Serine Finch (Fringilla serinus?) has been taken near 
Brighton ; and I am quite convinced that this bird ought to be, 
and soon will be, included in our list of British birds, as I am 
told of three other instances of F. serinus having been caught 
by Brighton men, and cast aside from ignorance of its value,—it 
having been hitherto supposed to be a mule of some kind, escaped 
from confinement. 
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If attention be directed to the Serine Finch, others will pro- 
bably be observed and recorded. 

Hardly a Fringilla carduelis has been procured this autumn ; 
and several of the bird-catchers here have expressed to me their 
strong belief, founded on long practical experience, that within 
a few years the Goldfinch will become, in this part of England, 
a scarce bird. Multitudes of hens have been netted and slain 
annually, in a ruthless manner; and consequently the numbers 
have been diminished to a very great degree. 

Yours, &c., Grorce Dawson Row Ley. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Ibis. 
Elveden, December 1st, 1860. 

Sir,—I have received a letter from Professor Reinhardt, dated 
Oct. 9th, 1860, in which he refers to a communication of mine 
to ‘The Ibis’ for 1860 (p. 807), and I beg leave to extract from 
it what he says on the subject of a species of Quail found in the 
island of St. Thomas :— 

“From the last Number of ‘The Ibis’ I see that you are in- 
formed of the occurrence of an Ortyæx (sonniniz) in St. Thomas, 
and that you are inclined to suppose it to be imported from the 
mainland of South America, in the same way that Ortyx virgini- 
anus has been introduced from the United States. It is cer- 
tainly a curious fact that the former bird is confined to St. 
Thomas, and not to be found in St. Croix; but, on the other 
hand, the St. Thomas bird does not seem quite to agree with the 
nearest-allied Ordyx from the Spanish Main, the bill being de- 
cidedly stronger, and the throat brownish red, spotted along the 
middle with black—not uniform red. So far I find no difficulty, 
but much in every attempt to refer the West Indian bird to any 
of the well-known species. As far as I can judge at this moment, 
I am inclined to suppose :— 

“(1.) That the true Ortyx sonnini, Temm. PI. Col. 75, is not 
the Ortyx sonninii of Gould, which differs from the bird figured 
by Temminck in having the red throat separated from the breast 
by a black- and white-spotted band, of which there is no trace in 
Temminck’s figure. 

“ (2.) That the Ortyx sunnini, Gould (not Temminck), is also 
an inhabitant of the Spanish Main, whence I have a specimen. 
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“(3.) That the Ortyx from the Virgin Islands may very 
likely prove to be O. affinis of Vigors, a species not admitted 
by Gould. 

“The species then would stand thus :— 

“1. Ortyx sonninii, Temm. ; no band of spots separating the 
throat from the breast. 

“2. Ortyx ? (sonninii, Gould); a small collar of spots 
between the throat and breast. 

“3. Ortyx affinis, Vigors; a collar as in the preceding species, 
and some black- and white-spotted feathers along the middle of 
the throat. 

“The true Ortyx sonninii, Temm., I never saw; of the 
Venezuelan bird (Gould’s O. sonniniz) I possess one example only; 
but of the West Indian bird I have compared several specimens. 
My opinion on the subject is not at all fixed; but if Temminck’s 
figure is only tolerably correct, I cannot understand how it can 
be the same bird as that represented by Gould.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Riise has returned to St. Thomas, taking 
with him the only example which he submitted to my inspection ; 
the matter must therefore remain for the present undecided ; but 
I have thought it due to Professor Reinhardt to give his remarks 
publicity, hoping that other ornithologists may assist in deter- 
mining the point. The deseription of Mr. Vigors’s O. affinis 
appears to be in the Proc. Com. Se. and Corr. Z. S. 1830, p. 3. 
The locality of this supposed species is not given by Mr. Vigors. 

I may add that by accident I omitted to mention Hematopus 
palliatus as included in Mr. Ruse’s collection, to which my 
former letter referred. 


Yours, &c., ÅLFRED NEWTON. 


Since the publication of our last Number, another small col- 
lection of birds has been sent home from the Mauritius by Mr. 
Edward Newton. In addition to the species already enumerated 
(Ibis; ii. p. 201), it contains examples of the following :— 

Paleornis eques. Peculiar to the island. 

Acridotheres tristis. Introduced from India. 

Munia punctularia (?). Introduced from Malacca (?). 

M. oryzivora. Introduced from Java. 
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Phedina borbonica. Peculiar to the island. 

Geopelia striata. Introduced from the Hast Indies. 

Coturnix argoonda. Introduced from India. 

Synecus sinensis. Introduced from Asia. 

Gallinula (?). Probably aboriginal, and possibly peculiar. 

Porphyrio madagascariensis. Probably aboriginal. 

Phaëton flavirostris. Widely distributed over the Tropical seas. 

Puffinus assimilis. The southern representative of P. obscurus, 
and perhaps hardly distinct from it. 

The Gallinula, of which one specimen only is included in the 
collection, is regarded by Mr. E. Newton as distinct from the 
common G. chloropus, to which species Dr. Hartlaub (Journ. f. 
Ornith. 1860, p. 173) refers the Water-hen found in Madagascar, 
Bourbon, and Mauritius, and to which species it undoubtedly 
has a very great general resemblance. The chief points of dif- 
ference are in the colour of the legs and of the under tail-coverts, 
which in Mr. E. Newton’s bird are bright yellow and buff re- 
spectively : but, in the absence of more specimens, it would not 
be desirable at present to characterize Mr. E. Newton’s example 
as of a new species; though, if it be, as he thinks, not identical 
with G. chloropus, it will probably prove to be so. In a later 
communication, that gentleman mentions that the call-note of 
the Mauritian bird differs decidedly from that of the European; 
and it will be remembered that the same peculiarity has been 
noticed (‘ Ibis,’ i. p. ae with respect to ‘Lt onten aes 
(G. galeata). y B fuprtsovrbree A Ka P EIS 
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The following are extracts Neve Mr. E. NEMO S Em: — 


“Sept. 2, 1860. 

I hope, about the middle of the month, to get down to Sa- 
vanne, where I have no doubt I shall be able to get a good many 
more birds, and very likely some fresh species of land-birds, as 
I fancy the country there is quite different from anything about 
here [Port Louis]. $ is really off to Madagascar as soon 
as he can get a ship to take him. I wish to goodness I could 
go with him ! and he is just the fellow to suit me. The trip, 
however, will be rather expensive—150 for a couple of months, 
which is about the time he means to be away, 7. e. if he is 
allowed to go up to the capital. He has promised to collect ; 
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and I think he will be as good as his word; but he does not 
know much about it. I have furnished him with the necessary 
matériel, and I hope he will be able to hire a man who can skin, 
and whose expenses I have agreed to pay. It would have been 
useless to have taken down a negro from this place, as they 
might probably keep him, which would be a bore. Altogether 
it is not without risk ; and it is quite on the cards that he (S ) 
may not be allowed to go up the country, or if he is, that he may 
be detained some time: the Queen is very anxious to have some 
white blood introduced among her subjects; and Englishmen 
are liable to be kept for that purpose. There is a brig-of-war 
just starting to visit some of the ‘ Dependencies’ of this place. 
There is a man going with her whom I hope to induce to make 
some skins; but it is very doubtful if he will. He can skin very 
well, but does it more for the sake of what is commonly called 
‘keeping curiosities’ than anything else: it is a great pity one 
cannot. get people to think as oneself does on this subject. I 
have heard nothing from the Seychelles, but I still expect to get 
a few things thence.” 


* Oct. 22, 1860. 

aR has returned from Madagascar: he was not able to 
get to the capital. They wrote to him from there that it was 
the same as Tamatave, and, therefore, if he had seen Tamatave 
he had seen the capital. The Queen also was the same as the 
governor of Tamatave; if therefore he had seen the governor 
of Tamatave, he had seen the Queen of Madagascar. He was 
three weeks at Tamatave, but was never allowed to go further 
than ten miles into the interior: the country was most rich in 
everything, and he was delighted with it. He only brought 
back two birds and the head of another: one, a Coua or Centropus : 
the second, a Porphyrio—the same as the skin I sent from here : 
the head, I expect, is that of Scopus umbretta; and S tells me 
it is tolerably common, and goes by the name of ‘ Faisan? He 
found a man at Tamatave, a half-Hova, who was educated in 
France, and who is willing to undertake a large expedition into 
the interior in search of specimens of natural history. His 
pretensions, however, are large, as he declares that he should 
require 22000 to do it well, and this to be paid beforehand. 
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His time of collecting would extend from November to March 
or April. This is, of course, out of the question at present ; but 
in a few days I am going to send him 4100, to see what he can 
get me for that: I do not expect much; but, ‘nothing venture, 


nothing have.’ ” 
Ba “ Nov. 2, 1860. 
“Iam not despairing yet about Dodo’s bones; I saw some 


that were found in a cavern last week. The finder, Dr. Ayres, 
assures me that they are those of the Rodriguez bird, and not 
the Mauritian Dodo: he intends to give them to the British 
Museum. We are to have a regular search in the cavern the 
first opportunity. What is curious, is that with them he found 
Deers’ teeth, as well as Reptiles’, and some other Bird’s bones, 
which latter were so brittle he could not preserve them.” 

In our next Number we hope to be able to give some notes of 
Mr. E. Newton’s, relating to his short sojourn at Savanne. 


Mr. Wallace’s collections from Amboyna and Ceram have 
arrived in England. The greatest novelty in them is a beautiful 
new Basilornis with an erect crest, making the second of the 
genus. Other species of interest are Lorius domicella, Eos rubra, 
Trichophorus flavicaudus, and Tanysiptera dea (?). 

Mr. Wallace’s latest letters, dated from Ceram, in June last, 
speak of the probability of his return to England being not long 
delayed. He had been much disappointed with the results of 
an expedition to the northern part of the island, and was then 
intending to go to Mysol, which was expected to prove a good 
locality. 


Mr. Edward Hearle Rodd informs us that a good male spe- 
cimen of the Spotted Eagle (Aquila nevia), with the elliptical 
spots on the wing-coverts, and scapularies well marked, was shot 
on the 4th of December, in the parish of Northhill in the eastern 
part of Cornwall. The occurrence is also mentioned in the 
‘Times’ of December 12th. This bird has only once, we believe, 
occurred previously in the British Islands, namely, in Ireland, in 
1845, as recorded in the first Supplement to Yarrell’s British 
Birds (p. 11) and other publications. 
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An article ‘On Norfolk Island” by Dr. C. T. Downing (in 
the lately published second part of the third volume of the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania), 
contains the following paragraphs relating to the birds now 
found there. Among them may be recognized some of the spe- 
cies indicated by Herr von Pelzeln in his paper on the ornitho- 
logy of this island, of which we gave a résumé in our last Number „ 
(‘Ibis,’ 1860, p. 421). But there is little doubt that Herr von | 
Pelzeln’s list does not embrace all the species of birds found in 
the island; for Dr. Downing mentions three kinds of Parrots as 
occurring there, and Herr von Pelzeln only gives one—the 
Nestor. It would be very desirable that a complete investiga- 
tion should be made of the Faunas of this and similar isolated 
spots of the world’s surface, and their peculiar species registered, 
before the advancing tide of human civilization shall have com- 
pletely extirpated them, as has been already the case in some 
well-known instances. 

“ A greater number and variety of the feathered tribes inhabit 
this lonely group, or visit it during the breeding-season. The 
Guinea-fowl (?) was observed by the early navigators, but has 
now become quite extinct. There are three kinds of Parrot 
on Norfolk Island :—the small crimson and blue Lory—Pszé- 
tacus pennantii ; one green with a red ring round the base of 
the beak; and another. These birds are easily entrapped. A 
dingy-plumaged Kingfisher, bold and fierce, is very common, 
and passes under the name of ‘The Norfolker.? The domestic 
Pigeon has been naturalized, and breeds abundantly among the 
cliffs. Its numbers would be troublesome but for the ravages of 
the wild Cats. A large and handsome species of Pigeon, called 
the ‘ Wood Queest,’ with bronzed head and breast, is met with 
occasionally round the base of Mount Pitt, but has hitherto 
resisted all efforts at domestication. In addition, there is a 
variety of the Blackbird (so called) or Robin, with a white head 
and scarlet breast, Guava birds, White-eyes, and Fantails. These 
last-named small birds are met with in the gullies, and are so 
tame as to perch upon the finger or a stick, if held towards 


them. One specimen of the Avocet, the Recurvirostra rubri- ‘ 


collis, was shot upon the island about a year and a half since, 
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and sent up to this Society by Dr. Hueston, as well as a male 
and female Spoonbill, the head and feet of which are now laid 
upon the table.” 

“Ocean birds in great abundance surround the shore. For- 
merly, their head-quarters were at Mount Pitt; but since Nor- 
folk Island has been inhabited they have removed to the smaller 
isles. Nepean swarms with Gannets and Mutton Birds, while 
Boatswain or Tropic-birds, and Sea-Swallows, inhabit the rocks 
to the north.” 


The typical and only known specimen, in European collec- 
tions of the Vulturine Guinea-fowl (Numida vulturina, Hard- 
wicke ; Gould, Icon. Av., pl.8) has lately been purchased from 
the United Service Institution by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. With reference to the true locality of this bird (com- 
monly said to be West Africa), we are informed by Mr. E. 
Layard that he obtained living examples of it at Bojana-bay, on 
the north-west side of Madagascar, where it is the domesticated 
species. Hartlaub however, we may remark, gives Numida cris- 
tata as the only known species in Madagascar*. The latter, 
Mr. Layard informs us, he obtained alive at Zanzibar, ‘ where it 
is the species.’ 


We have the pleasure of announcing that Mr. Edgar N. 
Layard, now resident in Cape Town as Curator of the South- 
African Museum, is preparing for communication to this Journal 
a series of articles upon the Birds of Africa south of the Tropic 
of Capricorn. Mr. Layard hopes to be able to give a short 
diagnosis of each species, with full details as to localities, range, 
nidification, &c. We propose to keep the different articles in 
type, and, on the completion of the series, to issue the whole 
(together with corrections and additions) in one volume, which 
may in this shape, we hope, form a useful Synopsis of South- 
African Ornithology. Those who desire to obtain copies of the 
Synopsis, or to assist Mr. Layard in his undertaking, are re- 
quested kindly to communicate with him (at the Museum, Cape 
Town), or with the Editor of ‘The Ibis.’ 


* Syst. Orn. W. Afr., p.200, and “ Syst. Ueb. Vég. Madagase.” in Cab. 
Journ. 1860, p. 163. 


